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‘¢ And the earth helped the woman.”—Rev. 12: 16. 


In-the passage from which the text is taken, are some things 
hard to be understood. Without attempting to settle questions 
upon which biblical critics are not agreed, or to give the exact 
significance of various phenomena connected with the great 
wonder that here appeared, namely, “a woman clothed with 
the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars,” I seize upon two or three things plainly 
meant. It is clear, that by the “ woman” Christ’s Church is in- 
tended, or his kingdom on earth. The symbol is an impressive 
one. The glory in which she is arrayed,—“ clothed with the 
sun,”—recalls the image in the book of Canticles: “Who is she 
that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” If we take “the 
moon” to mean the Jewish dispensation upon which this new 
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kingdom stands, (indicating its superiority,) and with a bright- 
ness as much greater as is that of the sun above the moon, it 
would seem natural and forcible. And the “twelve stars” in her 
diadem, might refer either to the twelve tribes of Israel, or to 
this number of the apostles. 

As the vision unfolds, a “great red dragon, having seven 
heads and ten horns, and seven crowns upon his heads,” makes 
his appearance, and draws with his tail “the third part of the 
stars of heaven, and did cast them to the earth: and the dragon 
stood before the woman which was ready to be delivered, for to 
devour her child as soon as it was born. And she brought forth 
a man child, who was to rule al] nations with a rod of iron; and 
her child was caught up unto God, and to his throne.” Assail- 
ing the woman for her utter destruction, the fell spirit is at first 
vanquished, and a shout of triumph is heard. . But he renews 
the onset, and for her safety the woman is furnished with two 
wings, wherewith she flees into the wilderness, but is followed 
by a deluge of wrath, (represented by a flood of water from his 
mouth,) “that he might cause her to be carried away of the 
flood.” It was then that the friendly earth opened its mouth and 
swallowed up the flood. So “the earth helped the woman.” 

Dropping the strong imagery of the passage, we gather from 
the whole this proposition: that in the fearful struggle which 
is going on between good and evil, between the church mili- 
tant, (Christ’s followers) and her great antagonist, Satan, the 
earth is the ally of Christ, to help forward his cause. It may be 
stated thus :—THE EARTH HELPFUL To Carist’s K1ncpom. 

I shall use the word “earth ” in its broadest sense, comprehend- 
ing all that pertains to it, and all that transpires upon it. 

I. And first, the EVIL MEN of the earth are helpful to this 
kingdom. God raises them up for a purpose. He has use for 
them. “The Lord hath made all things for himself,” saith the 
Scripture, “ Yea, even the wicked, for the day of evil.” He no 
more raised up Pharaoh for the “very purpose” of showing 
forth in him his glory, than does he bring forward other wicked 
men with this end in view. The Jews, “with wicked hands,” 
crucified Christ ; but his death was our life. Stephen was kill- 
ed, and a furious storm broke upon the infant church at Jerusa- 
lem ; but this sent out missionaries in all directions. Paul was 
hunted from place to place in Asia Minor; but this made him 
preacher in the pulpit of the world. Corrupt and misguided 
men brought disorder into the apostolic churches ; but this gave 
us the Epistles. The churches following them were persecuted. 
But, like Anteeus in the classic fable, stricken to the earth to de- 
rive new vigor from the touch of the mighty mother, they sprang 
from every blow with fresher strength, and fought with wider 
sweep. In ten successive persecutions these early saints were 
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assailed with the utmost fury. Forty thousand suffered martyr- 
dom under the edict which\ banished John to the isle of Patmos. 
Ten thousand were crucified under Adrian. At length came the 
attack which was meant to drive Christianitv from the earth. 
“Destroy the godless,” was the watch cry. Bibles were burnt, 
and men and women were indiscriminately murdered. In some 
populous places their blood ran like torrents. In one month it 
is supposed seventeen thousand were slain, while in Egypt alone, 
during the ten years-of that persecution, one hundred and fifty 
thousand were put to death, and four times as many died from 
the rigors to which they were exposed. But the wrath of man 
was made to praise God. “The earth helped the woman.” Thou- 
sands of believers took refuge in barbarous nations, where they 
introduced the true religion. Hypocrites were kept out of the 
churches, and true believers developed a loftiness of character 
not otherwise attained. 

During all this time the faith steadily advanced, accelerated 
by the pressure brought upon it. Madness soon reached its 
climax, and recoiled for its own.destruction. The scourger is 
scourged ; the destroyer destroyed. Galerius, smitten with a 
deadly disease, repents and revokes his bloody edict. Constan- 
tine, a little later, becomes the champion of Christianity. He 
sites, with heaviest blows, the ancient heathenism, and makes the 


once despised cross the very signal of triumph and the badge of 
honor. Fifty years later, Julian would restore the old mytholo- 
gy, but epee on the battle field, flinging with his hand towards 


heaven his own blood, and exclaiming, “Galilean! thou hast con- 
quered!” This was the death knell of Paganism. It was the 
second and sufficient grand acknowledgment of its defeat, and 
of the merit of the new faith. Thus were wicked men and their 
evil deeds helpful to the kingdom of Christ. The very deaths of 
their victims gave to them an immortality, and made them an ip- 
spiration for all time. , 

Examples might be gathered in the later centuries. Thus we 
find the degeneracy of the papal clergy prompting the people 
to cry for reform: and the potentates of Europe proclaiming 
against the Vatican because of its usurpations. The execution 
of Huss arouses a spirit of inquiry in the schools and universi- 
ties, and among the people. ‘er VIII., an enemy of reform, 
helps on the truth by setting at defiance the Pope, who, by hurl- 
ing at the ambitious king his anathema, losses all England. 
Tetzel’s impious traffic in indulgences is one step too far. The 
intolerance of the authorities towards Luther, who only asks to 
be allowed to remain quietly ii “the Church,” developes him 
into the sturdy reformer. The inquisition is a chief cause of 
arousing the United Provinces. And the massacre of hundreds 
of thousands of Protestants in Germany, and France, and Hun- 
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gary, and England, and other countries, was but scattering world- 
wide the seed of the kingdom. 


*¢Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes still were watched 
And gathered at the last. 
And from their scattered dust, 
Around them and abroad, 
Did spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 
Still, still, though dead, they speak, 
And trumpet-tongued proclaim 
To some awakened land, 
The one availing name!” 


It is so always. Wicked men set themselves against the Lord: 
and against his anointed, saying, “Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us ;” but “he that sit- 
teth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in de- 
rision.” The hand of God is upon them. The things they would 
do they do not ; and the things they would not do, these things 
they accomplish. There is not one of them who is not in some 
way helpful to the cause and people of God. This cometh from 
the taal of Hosts, who overrules evil for good : who is “ wonder- 
ful in council and excellent in working.” 

II. THE WARS AND CommoTions of the earth are helpful to 
Christ’s kingdom. The bugle-blast of war cries with John 
the Baptist, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his 
paths straight.” In themselves often sinful, and always sore 
evils, civil commotions work together for good. Christ’s king- 
dom is progressive. “He must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet.” But human institutions get in his way, 
and the human element in the world-forces prevents the free 
working of the divine element. Society crystalizes wrong. Its 
institutions take shape after the fashion of the world, and hin- 
der the advance of truth and righteousness. These impediments 
must be removed ; and war is the quartz-mill that crushes them 
to powder. Then comes the great architect and artificer, and 
makes all things new. 

It rarely happens to a single age both to prepare and to per- 
fect. It may do one, not both. David prepared the materials 
for the temple ; Solomon built it. And so, as one has traced 
the analogy, “ The long, hard-working winter gathers with infin- 
ite toil the conditions of growth, stores them about the dead un- 
answering seefl, then dies like David, and the spring-time its suc- 
cessor, bright as Solomon in all his glory, comes and finds the 

reparation made, and, in the sunshine, builds the temple-plant.” 

ence it were natural to expect seasons of attacking and beating 
down special obstacles standing in the way of progress. After- 
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ward the gospel has free course and is glorified. And the pre- 
diction is, “I will overturn, overturn, overturn, until he comes 
whose right it is.” 

The Jews have a proverb, that when Pharaoh doubled the tale 
of bricks, then came Moses. It is a historic fact that the great 
eras of human progress are marked on the world’s calendar by 
violent convulsions. Judaism fought its way into Canaan, drove 
out with the sword the old inhabitants, maintained itself by 
a succession of wars, and then by wars was destroyed to give 
place to Christianity. By the wars of Alexander, effete cities 
and institutions were trampled down, the little states of Greece 
swallowed up, Persia humbled and prostrated, Egypt and Tyre 
stripped of their importance, and a vast empire consolidated, 
preparatory to one still greater. It was not for Greece, with 
her semi-heathenish civilization to give universal laws; but for 
Rome, with higher forms of philosophy and civil polity. Through 
long and desperate struggles the scepter of empire passess from 
the Athenian Republic, and Rome becomes the world, in order 
that it might be ready for the approaching Christ. “Then fol- 
lowed the long peace of the world, sung of by Virgil as the golden 
years that run in radiant circles,—golden, indeed, in a sense that 
the poet hardly dreamed of ; since in this peace of the nations the 
Saviour was born, and the first glad tidings of his reign pro- 
claimed to all people.” When under the shelter of the power 
of the Roman Empire the true faith had arisen, that Empire 
must decline. War, which had brought it to greatness, laid its 
pride in the dust. War prepared the way for the Germanic Em- 
pire that followed. War built up the European States, and 
planted the Saxon stock in the British Isles. And as the star of 
empire moved westward, it was everywhere attended by the 
march of armies, “ with confused noise, and garments, rolled in 
blood.” 

Descending to particulars, and scanning the period embraced 
in this general survey, what an array of facts present themselves. 
Those rude warriors of the north, that rolled down upon the Ro- 
man Empire, capturing the Imperial City, and shocking the 
whole civilized world by breaking up the most powerful empire 
that ever existed, were the special messengers of God to promote 
the permanent purity of the faith, which was fast degenerating, 
into heathenism. The deluded Crusaders, six millions of whom 
were from time to time led out of Europe “to mark their path- 
way to the East with blood, or to whiten the hills and valleys of 
Palestine with their bones,” were unwittingly arousing the dor- 
mant mind of the continent to investigation and enterprise ; 
opening a highway to nations hitherto unreached ; sweeping 
away hurtful prejudices and superstitions ; introducing the higher 
wealth, and science, and civilization of Asia ; fixing a new era in 
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European literature, and ethics, and religion, by bringing in the 
disinterred classics of Greece, with her language, in which had 
been embalmed for centuries the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, and the valuable historic and scientific facts of better days ; 
and also establishing and strengthening uriversities and semina- 
ries, where eminent scholars employed their talents to free the 
public mind from the bondage of ignorance and superstition ; be- 
sides striking the death blow of the old feudal system, and initiating 
the grand struggle of after years between [Liberty and Despot- 
ism. When the Reformation was developing in Europe, the 
sword drove the Moors out of Spain, where they had established 
a magnificent kingdom, and effectually arrested the progress of 
the religion of the False Prophet which was fast spreading over 
the whole Eastern hemisphere, thus determining that the cross 
and not the crescent should monopolize the vast advantages 
which discoveries and inventions were now bringing to light. 
This very Mohammedanism, whose tremendous organization 
Charles Martel (the “ Mallet”) now broke into fragments, had 
been itself before used of God to scourge corrupt Christian na- 
tions, and to inflict on pagans his just judgments. It was 
through hard fought fields that there came that happy mixture 
of the Norman and the Saxon Stocks :—the latter of Germanic 
origin, staid, pledding, liberty loving law-abiding ; the former 
from the cold north, high-mettled, chivalrous :—the two com- 
bined, forming the best blood that runs in human veins. It was 
through struggles, conflicts, sacrifices, sufferings, that English 
popular liberty at last flowered into amplitude in the 13th cen- 
tury, in the Maga Charta wrested from King John, of which our 
own constitution, and all other free constitutions, are in substance 
_but copies. The Anglo-Saxons (as Alison affirms), laid the foun- 
“dation of English character by long and bloody conflicts, reviving 
their energy, and bringing home the necessity of courage tu every 
cottage. The inveterate and wicked wars between France and 
England were overruled for the elevation and aggrandizement 
of both these powers, and consequently for the welfare of all man- 
kind. The wars of Spain apon Holland and the low countries, 
running through eighty terrible years, developed into maturity 
one of the most powerful Protestant states in Europe, the Unit- 
ed Provinces of the Netherlands, and resulted, also, in breaking 
the Spanish (and of course the Romish) power both in England 
and America. The slaughtered dead upon the fieldsof Blenheim 
and Arcot, and Plassey, decided the question between Rome and 
the Bible, and gave the control of the immense Indo-European 
Empire to Protestant England instead of Papal France. The 
civil war in England, in the 17th century, between the King and 
the Parliament, and the consequent elevation of Cromwell to the 
throne, widened the breach between England and Rome, arrested 
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the schemes of Wentworth and Charles I. towards absolutism, 
and settled the British Constitution on an immovable basis. 
Forty years later, war again blasted a confederacy between James 
II. and Louis XIV. to crush the Reformation, and brought to the 
sovereignty princes of the Protestant faith. The fearful career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte broke up the old despotisms of Europe, 
civil and religious, while, in turn, his defeat gave to England, 
not France, the supremacy among the nations. War in India, 
a half century ago, favored our glorious mission work there. 
The wicked Chinese war opened the gates of that vast empire to 
civilization and religion. The Sepoy mutiny rebuked the infi- 
del policy of the East India Company, made manifest the cruel- 
ties of heathenism, uprooted the Brahmin faith, and broke its 
caste, besides arousing the churches to a deeper determination 
to bring all India speedily to Christ. And the Crimean war forced 
Turkey into an alliance fatal to her government and religion, 
scattered the seeds of improvement in Russian soil, and wrung 
from the Moslem an edict of entire religious toleration. 

Coming to our own country, who now deprecates the war of 
the revolution? Who fails to see its mighty advantages to Christ 
and humanity? The Mexican war was justly denounced ; but 
to mention nothing else, God gavé to us thereby New Mexico 
and California. 

The greatest war of the world is the slave-holders’ rebellion, 
just now terminated. Chiefly from the violation of two of God’s 
great ordinances,—the sacredness of government and the broth- 
erhood of man, it came upon us. The political heresy of “ State 
Sovereignty” put at defiance government, and if uncured must 
have eventually been our ruin, as it had been, two thousand years 
ago of the loveliest form of civilization known to antiquity, that 
of Hellas, (Greece) which the splendid conception of Pericles 
would have formed into one grand confederation, like our Union, 
but which was torn into bleeding fragments by civil wars and 
wars of intervention, from the notion of autonomy,—self-independ- . 
ence—possessed even to madness. It were itself a sufficient rec- 
ompense for the sore evils we have endured, that this heresy is 
thoroughly burned out, and the several parts of the Union are 
being finally and forever unified in territory, feeling, aim. 

And surely not a less happy result, is the sudden and already 
well nigh universal disappearance of the disturbing element, sla- 
very. It is just 77 years to a day since South Carolina came 
under the Federal compact, by ratifying the constitution of the 
United States.. One half of that time had not elapsed, before a 
senator of hers uttered these words in a speech in the Senate 
Chamber: “Let an abolitionist come within the borders of 
South Carolina, if we can catch him, we will try him, and not- 
withstanding all the interference of all the governments on earth, 
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including the Federal Government, we will hang him.” (Mr. 
Preston, 1838.) 

Four years ago and more, an ACT was passed, with grave for- 
mality, of which this is an exact copy : 

“ We, the people of the State of South Carolina, in convention 
assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and 
ordained, that the ordinance adopted by us in convention on the 
23d day of May,in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the U.S. of America 
was ratified, and also all the acts and parts of acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State, ratifying amendments of the said 
constitution, are hereby repealed: and that the union now sub- 
sisting between South Carolina and other States, under the name 
of the United States of America, is hereby dissolved. Done at 
Charleston this 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1860. 

What a history do these three dates represent ! The compact, 
the threat, the sword! The abolitionist did go into South Caro- 
lina, and was going everywhere ; and to stop him slavery drew 
the sword, and me Porton’ by the sword. Now the abolitionists, 


instead of being hung, do the hanging. And our broad acres are 
all dedicated to FREEDOM. Had God but told us that our babes 
should see this, we had gladly died without the sight. And yet 


our eyes behold it. 

Four years of war have brought this to pass :—terrible years, 
it is true, but of what progress, when it is settled for all genera- 
tions to come, that government has a right to live, and that man 
has a right to be free! Praised be God, that we were enabled to 
suffer and to endure till the work was done ; uttering forth in 
the fierceness of the flames, ~ 

** We wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation: 
Not painlessly doth God recast, 
And mold anew the nation ; 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil.’’ 


So “the earth helped the woman.” 

So has it helped her always. Through all time has bloody 
war been so overruled as to accomplish lasting good. Our 
Mighty Conqueror lays his hand upon the mane of this roaring 
lion, and makes him pull at his triumphal car. “ What,” asks 
one with force, “would England have been to-day without her 
righteous wars, domestic and foreign? England, or any other of 
the first nations of Europe? What but ‘a nation of shopkeep- 
ers ;) aswarm of bees, hiving their honey ; a herd of cattle, chew- 
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ing their cuds? And commenting upon the same circumstance, 
another writer says, “ Many anation has rotted into anarchy and 
subsided into bondage under the slow corrosion of a luxurious, 
unprincipled, and effeminate peace. The England of Blake, and 
Hampden, and Cromwell was a more manly, wholesome, and vir- 
tuous and religious, and free people than the England of James I. 
or George I., with external peacefulness, but internal disquiet 
and national debasement. War is a stern teacher, but it may, 
if rightfully waged in a good cause and under pious leaders, be 
a most bracing discipline and a most successful culture of the 
true, the free, the heroic, and the righteous, and the devout in 
the character of a great land. In the Jewish history, the ages 
of Joshua and of David, both ages all gory with battle, were eras 
of higher moral excellence and of more thorough national eleva- 
tion than the less martial times of the same people in the later 
years of the reigns of the peaceful Solomon and inglorious Ahab.” 

It is a true testimony which has been drawn from history, that 
the onward movement of the race has been rather a march than 
a journey : that the new territories acquired, wiser laws, humaner 
institutions, liberties enlarged and chartered, order assured,— 
these all have been the crimsoned trophies of war. And so it is 
that the great military campaigns of history are its great way- 
—_ The great battles are but synonyms of great ideas re- 
alized. 

And it is an interesting fact that the era of the commence- 
ment of missions, was an era of wide-spread commotion. To 
adopt the summary of Dr. McLeod, of Scotland, “The peninsula 
of Europe was a great battle-field. Belgium and the plains 
of Germany were saturated with blood. Allied hosts con- 
quered France. Armies ravaged Italy and were buried in the 
snows of Russia. The contest was waged from the Baltic to the 
Bosphorus. The old battle-fields of Greece, Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and the Crimea, were again disturbed. War 
swept the peninsula of India to the confines of Cashmere. It 
penetrated Levent the walls of China, and visited the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago; touched the coasts of Arabia, and 
swept round Africa, from the Cape to Algiers. It marched 
through the length and breadth of the great Western Continent, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, and from Central to 
Southern America.” At such a time came into existence our great 
missionary movements. 

Perhaps the remark of a writer on history is correct, that we 
are in the habit of attaching too much importance to reformation, 
and too little to revolution. A government, he adds, or society, 
or the church, is sometimes, by aseries of providential events, re- 
formed, but oftener revolutionized. The whole system is violent- 
ly broken into fragments, and cast into the crucible, and dis- 
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solved by the fires of strife, and then recast into new forms. 
And possibly it will so continue, until 
‘¢ All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 


Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob’d innocence from heaven descend, ” 


III. The Commerce of the world is helpful to Christ’s king- 
dom. “The Sea is his also.” He throws his chains upon it, in 
a sense not contemplated by Xerxes, and binds it to his interest. 
It was not his plan, as the Creator of all things, to leave the sev- 
eral parts of the world cut off wholly and forever from one an- 
other, each by itself -to be bound down by prejudice, and stereo- 
typed in inveterate custom. Between them and among them, 
has he interposed oceans, seas, lakes and mighty rivers, to serve 
as his great public highways, over which they should pass and 
repass, visit and revisit, until they should know each other, and 
attain to a community of feeling and condition. And over these 
highways he has set the nations agoing, by a variety of motives, 
the principal of which has been traffic. 

The getting of gain by the exchange of one thing for another, 
has too often been the sole end of commercial enterprise on the 
= of those engaged in it ; but Gop has meant a great deal more 

y it. The one glittering prize that has tempted to adventure, 
in ancient and modern times, is the wealth of the Indies ; and 
how has this contributed to the world’s progress! To this must 
be traced the founding of ancient kingdoms, and the rise and 
decay of the old cities of Western Asia. They arose and fell 
with the fluctuations of commerce ; and these were caused by 
the different directions in. which flowed the golden current. It 
was this also that forced a passage to the East around the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and near the same time led to the discovery of 
America,—the aim of Columbus being to secure important com- 
mercial advantages, by finding a western route to India. And 
what sublime moral results turned on these two discoveries, stim- 
ulated by the commercial spirit! In the East, were given to a 
nominally Christian nation one-half the population of the globe, 
the sceptre over whom was to pass, in time, into the hands of the 
Dutch, then of the English, that these teeming millions might be 
given to Christ. ' In the west was brought to light a hemisphere, 
to be peopled in time as thickly as the east, and to be permea- 
ted, also, from center to circumference, with the gospel. 

Commerce has opened up all parts of the world, and brought 
them into communication with each other. We know little of 
the interior of Africa; but more than two thousand years ago 
did the toil-worn and panting caravans thread the long distance 
between Carthage and Timbuctoo, to barter the products of the 
sea-coast for those of the interior. Unhappily the knowledge 
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they acquired has been lost. .These Carthagenians also struck 
out boldly into the Atlantic, and pushed their adventures along 
the _ of Spain, and of Gaul, and finally entered the British 
islands. 

When Cesar resolved to visit Britain, he says, that excepting 
to merchants, everything as to the interior of that island was 
universally unknown, even to their neighbors, the Gauls. The 
heralds of salvation have hardly penetrated farther than the 
men of bales and merchandize. La Salle made the first visit to 
the basin of the Mississippi; then came Marquette and Allo- 
nez. The hunters and trappers and miners first pierced the 
hidden recesses of Oregon and California ; «afterwards came the 
preachers. Everywhere may be seen the connection between 
commerce and discovery. 

Of necessity, commerce must also ascertain and furnish meth- 
ods and means of transportation and travel. Hence it has con- 
structed and equipped and sent out ships, and felled forests, and 
built bridges, and opened highways. 

And what a help to Christianity these two points gained by 
commerce !—discovery and means of access. hat an advan- 
tage in the mission work of Paul and the early Christians were 
the national roads, which the spirit of commerce and conquest 
had furnished :—extending from Rome to Scotland on the west, 
and to Jerusalem on the east, a distance of four thousand Roman 
miles, and from the imperial capital through the heart of every 
province. So “the earth helped the woman.” And coming to 
our times, we need not send out expeditions at the expense of 
church funds, to learn the physical and moral condition of the 
nations. Trade and commerce have given us the information al- 
ready. We need not charter vessels to transport our mission 
families. Commerce transports them at a fraction of the ex- 
pense. 

In many other respects, the influence of commerce has been 
commanding and beneficial. It is scarcely too much to say that 
it has led the van in human improvement: improvement in arts 
and letters; in mind and manners; in legislation and liberty. As 
it of necessity gathers men in cities, it thereby creates great 
centers of refinement and civilization, where wealth, and the fine 
arts, and literature, and benevolence flourish, and where sancti- 
fied character becomes more positive, and lofty, and resolute, 
from the presence of evil wl the seductions of infidelity and 
vice. As it goes abroad, and is keen-eyed and quick-witted, it 
gathers, and so scatters among mankind, much useful informa- 
tion. It is a just remark, that it was not religion that paid the 
wages of science, but commerce that needed the penetration 
of science. And it applies to knowledge in general. Traffic 
knocks at the gate of every nation, and gaining admission, with 
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the cargo of commodities there goes in, and perhaps comes out, 
a cargo of ideas and suggestions; so that the sails of commerce 
become the wings of truth. It is Gibbon, in his work on the 
Roman Empire, who declares that the merchant is the friend of 
mankind: and that the annual caravans imported the first seeds 
of knowledge and politeness into the cities, and even the camps 
of the Desert of Arabia. 

Moreover, as commerce can not flourish where there is tyran- 
ny, itis the friend of liberty. The reader of Hallam’s Middle Ages 
can not but be struck with the important part which commerce 
played in demolishing the old feudal system, and in instituting 
free cities and boroughs. And it is easy to see how this power 
demonstrated in Italy and the free cities of Germany, as it has 
done elsewhere since, the capacity of men for self-government, 
and showed that the lords of the manors were in no sense supe- 
rior to the lords of ships and money and merchandize. And 
there is something at least suggestive in the fact, that the Phe- 
nicians and the Carthagenians, the first two nations among the 
ancients in the practice of commerce, were enabled to establish 
and maintain republican forms of government. By the constitu- 
tion of the latter, the civil and military power could not be uni- 
ted. It has become an established opinion, says Hume, that com- 
merce can never flourish but in a free government. If we trace, 
(he adds) commerce in its progress through Tyre, Athens, Syra- 
cuse, Carthage, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Antwerp, Holland, 
England, we shall always find it to have fixed its seat in free 
governments. Absolutism is the death of commerce. This the 
people understand ; and hence self-interest seeks freedom. Where 
there is commercial prosperity, there is freedom. The measure 
of one is the measure of the other. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that commerce is the friend of 
peace. As it can not live if war prevail, it enters its protest 
against a rupture between governments. It lays them under 
unwritten, but powerful bonds to be guardians of tranquility. 
The smoke pipes of the ocean steamers are as so many calumets 
of peace, passed back and forth between the nations, which 
even imperial war-chiefs will be careful how they extinguish. 
Besides this, commerce promotes friendly feelings among differ- 
ent nations by rendering them familiar one with the other ; thus 
removing prejudices and animosities and misunderstandings. 

And once again, commerce is the great equalizer of the bene- 
fits given by God to man. People differing in creed, in language, 
in habits, come in contact, to find how much there is common to 
them all, and to improve their condition by supplying the wants 
of one from the abundance of the other. One nation gives to 
another the attainments in mechanics, agriculture, knowledge, 
religion, which may have been with it the growth of ages, or the 
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ift of special providence. It matters not where any good is 

orn, commerce gives it universality. Getting into the world’s 
arteries,—the channels of trade,—it goes to every part of the sys- 
tem. : 

Thus mighty is the influence of commerce :—mighty to search 
out and bring into neighborhood distant peoples ; to elicit indus- 
try, investigation, enterprise ; to extend to the many the bene- 
fits of the few, improving their circumstances, polishing their 
manners, softening their antipathies and asperities, scattering 
everywhere useful knowledge, and promoting freedom, and peace, 
and justice, and truth, and religion. 

Now all these ends are contemplated by that “ godliness” which 
is profitable to the life that now is, and to that which is tocome. 
All these ends would the churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, if 
true to their mission, gain for the benefit of mankind. But what 
a help that they are so far gained by other agencies, relieving 
direct benevolent effort of this share of the work. So the earth 
helps the woman. 

And it will in this respect continue to do it. When upon 
earth, our Lord spake to his disciples that “a small ship should 
wait on him.” And now upon his throne, the vessels, great and 
small, on all the waters of the globe, are waiting on him. They are 
all, knowingly or unknowingly, willingly or unwillingly, under 
commission, and in the employ of our King. And they shall 
serve him better than they have served him. Never was the 
commerce of the world so generally Christian as it is to-day. 
Two-thirds of all the roads and railways, and nearly the whole 
of the ocean steam navigation of the world is in the hands of the 
English and Americans. It is Christian, as distinguished from 
papal or pagan. And it is as certain as demonstration could 
make it, that the nations that hold the ascendancy in commerce, 
must ultimately hold the ascendancy in religion also. Whenthe 
stolid inhabitants of Egypt, and Turkey, and Siam, examine into 
the construction and contents of our leviathans that visit their 
harbors, they awake to the consciousness of our greatness and 
their littleness. The paddle-wheels that disturb their waters dis- 
turb their minds also. And as they are inquisitive to know of our 
arts, so are they of our religion. The Indian tells the coming of 
the white man by the arrival of the honey-bee, and he flees before 
the hum of his wing. So are our distant sailing crafts the un- 
witting nuncios of the advancing faith. 

Besides which, that noble class of men, our Christian mer- 
chants, is rapidly increasing. They never were so numerous as 
to-day ; and their increase, I verily believe, will be great. Every- 
thing therefore betokens the rapidly growing power of a sancti- 
jied commerce. Happy day for thee, O Christ, and for thy wait- 
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ing people, when merchant and mariner and missionary shall 
conspire to encircle the globe with the triumphs of the cross! 
“ Because (or when) the abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto Thee, (or the riches of the sea shall be poured in upon Thee) 
the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto Thee !” 

IV. The achievements of MODERN CIVILIZATION AND SCIENCE are 
helpful to Christ’s kingdom. . 

When missionary labor began with Christ and his apostles 
the highest civilizations of the world were heathen. The Gre- 
cian, says a writer sketching the condition of the times, had cul- 
minated, the Egyptian had burned out, and the Roman had just 
come to its full. The literature and learning of the world were 
heathen ; all the art of the world was heathen; every statue 
spoke a lie ; in every picture was painted a lie ; forms and colors 
were handmaids and instruments of lies ; every sweet song sang 
a lie ; there was not a book nor a parchment which was not the 
vehicle for a lie ; every frescoe and statue set forth a lie ; and 
the whole world, with the exception of the land of Palestine, 
was written all over with heathenism. 

How different now! The then existing forms of civilization are 
not only, to a great extent, Christianized, but other most impor- 
tant forms have been developed. How had the work of the 
apostles and evangelists been lightened, could they have availed 
themselves of the printing press,and the steamship, and the tele- 
graph! In the time that was then required to write one Bible, 
we can print millions. Journeys which took Paul months to 
make could have been made in days ; and messages which had 
to be sent on foot over long distances, could have been flashed 
to the farthest points without an hour’s delay. But the time had 
not yet come for these appliances. Blackness of darkness was 
to rest upon the earth through the middle ages, and Satan was 
not to have these facilities. Just as that cloud, however, began 
to be rolled back, and the reformed faith was ready for its mighty 
advances, the polarity of the magnet was discovered to facilitate 
and extend navigation, and the press to give permanence and 
universality to facts and ideas, and the steam engine and mag- 
netic telegraph to relieve labor and annihilate space. 

Lifting up our eyes now, what do wé see? God standing over 
the world a second time and saying, “Let there be light!” 
Earth’s nations next door neighbors! Mankind a conversation 
club! One can go around the globe and come home again quick- 
er than Festus could travel from Rome to Jerusalem ; and from 
New York to England and back again in the time it used to take 
a New Englander to reach the Genesee Valley. Liverpool, 
practically, is as near to Boston as New York used to be; and 
Japan nearer than was the site of the city of St. Louis. There 
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are now two lines of steamers daily from Hong Kong to Canton, 
and steamboats are common on the northern rivers of China. 
There is a telegraph at Jaffa (ancient Joppa), which connects 
Egypt with Beyrout. A lighthouse is about to be erected on the 
top of Mount Carmel. The final link of communication by light- 
ning between England and India has been laid. A telegram 
which started from Bombay on the third of February last reach- 
ed New York in eighteen days. The cable that will yet be 
rocked in the bed of the Atlantic, will deliver another in as 
many minutes. Calcutta and London are talking in each other’s 
ears. Their syllables glide in silence through old Mesopotamia, 
and the sites of Babylon and Nineveh, to Aleppo and Constanti- 
nople. They creep along the wires over Cappadocia, Phrygia 
and Bithynia. The merchants at Bagdad will con at breakfast 
to-morrow, advices from London to night. And Russia is hasten- 
ing to come down to tie her end of the wire to ours at Behring’s 
Straits ; while a cable to China is contemplated by the way of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

Thus are the dwellers in all the earth clasping hands. The 
globe is smaller than it was. It is like the whispering gallery 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where every low word uttered, at once 
whirls round the walls to the opposite side. 

And what a help is all this to the laborers for the world’s 
good! If Dr. Judson could say, “ Every pull of the press casts a 
ray of light athwart the surrounding darkness,” how fast is it be- 
ing scattered now? There are in the United States towards 
50,000 miles of railroads ; and of telegraph wires and steamboat 
lines, I know not what lengths. Could heathendom long sur- 
vive with such a net-work drawn over its face? I tell you nay! 
The priests of superstition may well stand aghast before the mys- 
terious writing which they wake up some morning to find posted 
near their pagodas, “ Look OUT FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE.” And these 
means of reaching, and enlightening and unifying men will in- 
crease, rather than diminish. The filaments must multiply, till 
ignorance can find no corner where to rest undisturbed, and 
until “the brotherhood of man is wrought in an unfading texture 
upon the loom of time.” 

Meanwhile, the spoken language and literature which will 
circulate through these media, being chiefly English and Saxon 
will have in itself an important effect. Language has a tremen- 
dous innoculating power. It is seminal, and germinative. Lan- 
guage is a thought-planter ; a seed-sower of ideas, beliefs. Get 
one talking our tongue, and can he be kept from imbibing our 
ideas? Impossible. Think, then, of the power of this agency, 
when our noble tongue, the language of moral ideas, and humane 
laws and institutions, and a pure Christianity, almost walks the 
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globe! All men are studying the English. They must study it, 
if they advance ; and it is fast supplanting other tongues.* 

There lately might have been seen in a New York publishing 
house, the following different newspapers in English: Three 
printed at Hong Kong and Canton, China; ten in Hindoostan 
and the British Indies ; four in Rome and about the Mediterran- 
ean ; four in Siberia and South Africa; twelve in Australia and 
the Sandwich Islands ; four in Oregon, California and northern 
Mexico, and six in southern Mexico. The significance of such a 
fact needs no comment. Pagan languages are gradually coming 
into disuse : not a few are fast dying out; and when a nation 
changes its language, we may be sure it can not long retain its 
religion. It may not at once turn Christian. Skepticism may first 
intervene, from having been once deceived and misled: but re- 
tain its old religion it can not. 

It is indeed marvelous to behold how the English speaking 
race itself is increasing, while war, and pestilence, and famine, 
and destructive habits are diminishing the old heathen nations. 
The Anglo Saxon power is well nigh all controlling, the world 
over. Where will you fix its limit? Examine the governments 
of the earth now in existence, and the most intensely heathen 
will be found to be the weakest ; while the strongest and most 
influential are just those governments that are most evangeli- 
cally Christian. 

And yet again, Science comes in to swell this influence of mod- 
ern civilization : not to speak of art, which is becoming every 
day more thoroughly Christian. Pagan and Mohammedan na- 
tions are relinquishing their scientific tenets for those of Chris- 
tian nations. They accept it as. an inevitable result of the pro- 
gress of events. The text-books in all the schools that are spring- 
ing up in once heathen countries, are constructed on the Chris- 
tian basis. There is not an exception. The world is, therefore. 
sitting at our feet to learn sciences that speak just whfat the 
Bible speaks! Who can tell what an advantage is this ! 

* Mr. Colburn, at Tavoy, makes the following remarks on the desire of the Bur-~ 
mans for an education : 

‘*T have been besieged by the young men of the place, who come daily to entreat 
meé to open a school to teach them English. Sons of all the head men about town 
have come to me for that purpose, _ I now have about my little table four fine looking 
Burmans, who have come to learn to read,—one, the mooyke of mayor’s son. 
of them are sons of his first subordinate in power, another, a son of the postmaster, 
another, a son of the custom house officer.” 

Rev. G. Hall writes from India:—‘‘ Missionaries are doing a great educational 
work in India. . . . A few years ago the education of high-caste females was un- 
known; but of late a striking desire for female education has sprung up among the 
most enlightened of the people. In connection with our educational work, we have 
gone into the very centre of high-caste heathenism. We have taken some of the sons 
of the leading families in the Hindu community, who have left all for Christ. There 


is not a caste in India, from the highest to the lowest, which is not represented in the 
church of Christ there.” 
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Meanwhile, again, science herself is becoming more truly scien- 
tific, because more Christian: and so is fitting herselt to do 
more for our blessed religion, as her sphere is thus rapidly wid- 
ening. Few men now believe that the facts of nature conflict 
with those of revelation. The deepest minds have already 
reached the conclusion, with Bacon, that theology is “ the haven 
of all sciences.” Objections drawn from science have been an- 
swered by science. And so it has occurred that the apparently 
alien bud, on whatever stem it grew, when its appointed hour 
came, unclasped itself but to add new beauty to the varied har- 
mony of universal truth. 

And surely is it gratifying, as an eminent scholar and diviue 
in substance remarks, to see sciences once pernicious to the faith, 
now becoming her handmaids: to see them now, after years of 
wandering from theory to theory, or rather from vision to vision, 
return once more to the home where they were born, and to the 
altar where they made their first offerings, no longer as they first 
went out, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed child, but with mat- 
ronly dignity, and a priest-like step, and a bosom full of well- 
earned gifts, to pile them upon its sacred hearth. 

It should also be noted, that modern science has opened to us 
some new views of God, and of his holy word, and so helped re- 
ligion. Biblical researches have cast new light on the sacred 

age ; explorations into antiquity have confirmed its testimony ; 
earned criticism has developed its entire soundness and har- 
mony ; while our conceptions of the Infinite One have been help- 
ed both by astronomy and geology ;—both by the telescope 
showing new worlds, and the microscope revealing what worlds 
are in a world. 

V. THE MATERIAL RESOURCES Of the earth are helpful to Christ’s 
kingdom. 

“The earth is full of HIs riches.” It is a vast magazine, where 
is treasured whatever he will need in accomplishing his pur- 
“apes From its sea and its soil what wealth is harvested year 

year! De Toqueville declares that the American continent 
alone is capable of giving sustenance to three thousand and six 
hundred millions of people ; or four times the present population 
of the globe. Who can estimate the extent of the pat +» hidden 
treasures? Without coal no modern nation can become great, 
either in manufacture or commerce: and how singular a fact, 
that as yet no considerable deposits of this material have been 
— except to those holding the true religion! It would seem 
that for his glory God had given Protestants the monopoly of 
this inestimable product! In England are some three thousand 
coal mines, yielding annually forty millions of tons, without the 
slightest signs of exhaustion. This supplies the motive power 
of fifteen thousand steam engines, which is equal to that of four 
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hundred millions of men. In this is seen a chief cause of Eng- 
land’s material greatness. And yet this immense yield is from 
a coal bed only some thirty miles in length by eight in breadth. 
In our country, the coal-fields are supposed to cover upwards of 
one hundred and sixty thousand square miles !—six hundred times 
the extent of that of England itself. Some of our coal-fields 
are equal in extent to all England. And, as Hugh Miller says, 
“Tf a patch of but a few square miles has done so much for Eng- 
land, what may not fields of hundreds of square leagues do for 
the United States. If equally productive, they would supply 
twenty-four billions of tons annually. And if, with the present 
annual yield of some sixteen millions of tons, these deposits are 
so much adding to our strength, what a source of power would 
they become, i supplying fifteen hundred times this amount ! 
Of iron, produced again, principally, by Protestant England 
and America, the supply is absolutely inexhaustible. The State of 
Missouri alone, which bw literally mountains of iron, could sup- 


ply the world for centuries, at the present rate of consumption. 

And, not to speak of other valuable metals, what an advance- 
ment in national power has been given to these two Protestant 
countries, by the gold and silver products of California and Aus- 
tralia, and more recently, of Nevada, and Colorado, and Idaho, 
and the — territories in the northwest. The magnitude 


of the wealth locked up in these immense regions is doubtless 
beyond all calculation or conception. A vast belt of some eight 
or nine hundred miles in length, and some one or two hundred 
in width, is rich in silver ore ; the product of which, working to 
advantage only the mines now open, would yield, as estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, ten millions of dollars a month. 
“When we reflect, adds this authority, that the region of coun- 
try in which deposits of the precious metals abound, includes 
large portions of three States and six territories, and that the 
richest veins of ore heretofore discovered are, as yet, but slightly 
developed, while new discoveries are constantly made, it will be 
erceived that the annual product of the mines in the United 
Grates must soon reach a magnitude without precedent.” Per- 
haps another authority does not speak in hyperbole when he 
says, “ There is gold and silver enough in Nevada alone to pay 
all the war debt. There is silver enough to give each soldier, 
after the close of the war, a musket of silver instead of one of 
iron, and to plate our monitors with silver thicker than they were 
plated with iron.” Professor Silliman gives it as his opinion, 
: that we are just entering upon anew era in gold mining, to which 
all past history is simply preparatory and trivial. : 
It is, perhaps, too early even to conjecture as to the results of 
the still later discovery of great quantities of what is denomi- 
nated petroleum, or rock, or mineral oil. There are those who 
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hold that it is destined to exercise an influence upon the indus- 
trial pursuits and the social condition, as marked as did the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, and steam, and electricity. The shipments 
of this article of merchandise to fore:gn ports last year amounted 
to thirty millions of gallons. It yielded to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania greater returns than did her coal and iron combined.. 
Should the enormous investment of capital in its product and 
manufacture, now reaching five hundred millions of dollars, prove 
remunerative by an adequate yield of the crude material, it 
would, of course, vastly increase the nation’s wealth. 

These are some of the resources of the earth. And they all 
of whatever kind, belong to our Christ. They bear his brand. 
Of each and every item in the world’s wealth, it may be said, 
“The Lorp hath need of it.” Veiled until the 4 oe mo- 
ment, when it shall fall into fitting hands, he uses it for his glory. 
How is he now using these resources, by attracting through them 
foreigners to Christian lands, where they learn the gospel, and 
by giving power to those lands to build up and make strong, and 
perhaps defend, their own free institutions, and also to send into 


the regions beyond, knowled4e, civilization, Bibles, and Christian 
teachers. Besides this, no doubt in thousands of ways unknown 
to us, the all-wise God uses, and will use the things he has pro- 


vided, for the good of his cause and his people. Sitting over 
against his treasury still, he will see that, whether men will it 
or not, his funds are not diverted. They shall help his church. 


And now, gathering into one view the several points of obser- 
vation we have taken, how bright is the prospect of the world’s 
redemption! In this work we have powerful allies and auxilia- 
ries. “The earth is helping the woman!” All things are hel 
ful to our cause. Wicked men, even, are doing Christ’s work, 
Wars and commotions are doing it. Commerce is doing it. Civ- 
ilization and science are doing it. The immense material resour- 
ces around us are doing it. The truth is, all these forces of ev- 
ery kind, are missionary resources, meant to be such, operating as 
such. Christ knew what he was doing in making this world. 
The Father gave it to him, and it. was constructed on purpose to 
secure his glory. It was made by Christ, and for Christ; and 
the whole of its stupendous and complicated machinery is ope- 
rated in his interest. 

What a word, that of the apostle. “Head over all things to his 
body, the church!” And that other, “Of him, and through hin, 
and To him are all things!” Homer represents that upon his 
hero’s shield were pictured heavenly things and heavenly move- 
ments, hemmed around, and embellished, by earthly objects. 
and pursuits :—sublime things invested in the drapery of home- 
ly things. It was a fine conception, the counterpart and realiza- 
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tion of which we find in these events beneath the sun :—the 
heavenly enveloped in the earthly ! 

If there be one deep, underlying, philosophic fact, it is this : 
that the entire history of the world has relation to Christ and 
the advancement of his glory through the church. It is, in other 
words, that Calvery is the clue to history. Here we read the 
otherwise ‘ndaaplichble and unmeaning cypher. Lay down your 
world’s history, and then lay along beside it the history of re- 
demption, and you can read your world’s history, and know what 
it means; otherwise you can not. Then is it plain that in the ut- 
most diversity there is the strictest unity. A grand army whose 
objective point is one and single, may show many intervals, and 
countermarches, and even retreats, while yet all its movements 
are advances. Rivers often run from the ocean, when they are 
running to the ocean. So is every event, however much it may 
seem otherwise, a well-executed move in the grand divine com- 
binations. Or, to pursue the other figure, it will be seen here- 
after, that all the currentsof events were really flowing to Christ. 
Or, which is the same thing, the history of the world will ulti- 
mately lose itself in the history of the church. The two will be 
seen to have been one. Here it will have been shown that, 

+ Many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously. 
As many arrows loosed several ways 
Come to one mark; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 
As many lines close in the dial’s center ; 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 
End in one purpose.” 

The order of the universe, says Bancroft, is a celestial poem ; 
@ nice and well-adjusted and perfect harmony ; gathering music 
from the varied chords of time as the artist a? sm music from 
the harp of strings. All is one whole : men, systems, nations, 
all march in accordance with God’s glorious plan. And if we 
did but listen reverently, we should hear the receding centuries, 
as they roll into the dim distances of departed time, each one 
chiming the praises of God. 

Encouraging thought! Around the Son of God men and things 
take their places. Him they must serve, whether they will or 
no. A destiny, work, errand, has each ; and that errand, work, 
destiny, is one and the same with them all ;—elevating Christ 
by helping the church. 

Hence is there progress in the world’s salvation, and nothing 
but progress. Our great Leader takes time. Believing, as re- 
spects results, he does not make haste. He can afford to take 
time, having a great while to do things in. With him a thousand 
years.is as one day: and one day as a thousand years. But 
waste time, he does not. Suffer a reverse or a delay, he does 
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not. Never yet has he lost a battle: never yet wasted an inch 
of history. On his thigh is written, “ Conquer and to conquer.” 
He as truly succeeds in apparent defeat as in acknowledged vic- 
tory. This kingdom of heaven on earth is a plant which thrives 
on diverse substances, the least touch of whose rootlets trans- 
mutes even poison into pabulum. It grows when seemingly 
standing still. If it pause, it is but to elaborate and get ready. 
Night is as much to it as daylight : winter, as summer. 

Not always from generation to generation, but certainly from 
age to age, from great epoch to great epoch, can we see that the 
world has advanced; and God sees what we can not. It is sup- 
posed that of pious souls on the earth there were, 

In the first century, 500,000: 

In the fifth century, 15,000,000 : 

In the tenth century, 50,000,000: 

In the fifteenth century, 100,000,000: 

In the eighteenth century, 200,000,000. 

Here was progress. 

Take another view, that of modern missions. In the autumn 
of 1792, a few Baptist ministers, among whom are Fuller, Sut- 
cliffe, Ryland, Pearce, and Carey, meet in a house still standing 
in the quiet town of Kettering, England, and form a society for 
foreign missions, subscribing towards its object the sum of thir- 
teen pounds, two shillings, and.six pence. The reception given 
to Fuller’s treatise, “The Gospel worthy of all acceptation,” in- 
dicates the feeling of the time. Some welcome it, others de- 
nounce it as a heresy. One of the latter class thus concludes a 
unique epistle: “Time was when no such calf would ever have 
been. suffered to be born or nourished in the little meeting at 
Kettering.” 

Thus began the foreign mission work, if we except that of the 
Moravians. How stands the case now? Taking the statistics 
of the great missionary societies of the world, we find the facts 
to be about as follows: 

There are now 22 missionary societies in Great Britain, 16 in 
North America, and 15 on the Continent of Europe; in all, 53. 
These employ, in round numbers, 12,000 agents, occupy 1,200 sta- 
tions ; have 335,000 communicants ; 252,000 scholars ; 460 students 
training for the ministry; and are supported by an income per 
annum, of $4,500,000.* Previous to the year 1804, there was not 
one society in existence whose sole object was the distribution 
of the Bible in all lands. There are now upwards of 50 princi- 
pal, and 9,000 auxiliary Bible societies. In 1804, the Bible was 
accessible to only 200 millions of men. Now it exists in tongues 

*Mr. Sampson Low, Jun.—a good authority—has estimated the aggregate income 


of our great religious Societies as considerably larger than this. It reaches, according 
to him, about a million and a quarter pounds, or some $6,000,000. 
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rape by 600 millions. It has been given to the inhabitants of 
the old lands of Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
and Persia ; to the Circassians ; to the mountaineers of Affghan- 
istan ; to tribes of India speaking thirty-two different languages 
or dialects; to the inhabitants of Burmah, Assam, and Siam ; 
to the islanders of Madagascar and Ceylon ; to the Malays and 
Javanese of the Eastern seas; to the millions of China, and the 
wandering Kalmuck beyond her great wail ; to the New Zealan- 
der; to the teeming inhabitants of the island groups scattered 
over the Southern Pacific ; to the African races, from the Cape 
to Sierra Leone; to the Esquimaux and Greenlander, within the 
Arctic circle; and to the Indian tribes of North America. 

In Burmah we know how the gospel triumphs. In British 
India schools and churches are everywhere planted ; Infanticide 
is prohibited by law; Sutteeism is abolished, and Hindooism is 
fast dying out. In the Sandwich Islands “ not a vestige of idol- 
atry remains. And not only do the natives support their own 
clergy and schools, but have their own Bible and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. They raise for these objects about $20,000 per 
annum, and supportsix missionaries to the heathen islands around 
them.” Five years ago this month Dr. Dwight wrote from Con- 
stantinople, “The work has so far advanced among the Armeni- 
ans that I consider it beyond the reach of any ordinary contin- 
gency to arrest it. The minds of the masses are leavened with 
the truth, and the whole body must, before a very distant peri- 
od, be brought over, openly and wholly, to the Gospel.” Sweden 
and Norway, Sardinia and Italy, and even Austria, Prussia, and — 
Russia, are receiving, or making ready, for the truth. China’s 
gates are open, and Africa’s benighted sons are either receiving 
instruction or stretching out their hands to God. The slave 
trade is abolished over a section as large as the six New Eng- 
land States. The cries and groans of the pirate’s victims have 

iven place to the voice of Christian worship, and to the cheer- 
fal sounds of voluntary industry. A stable and well-ordered re- 

ublic, with a constitution like our own, is administered wholly 
by colored men. There are churches, and schools, and a college, 
with twenty-three students, and a faculty of liberally educated 
colored men. And we see there the steam-engine, the sugar-mill, 
the cotton-gin, and the printing-press. 

Casting the eye abroad over the world, and regarding even 
the most unpromising parts of it, we are impressed with the con- 
viction that, 


‘«There’s a fount about to stream ; 
There’s a light about to beam ; 
There’s a warmth about to glow ; 
There’s a flower about to blow.” 


The wilderness and solitary place must soon be glad, and the 
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desert blossom as the rose. Forces are at work which must very 
soon, under God, revolutionize heathendom. We are able now, 
unquestionably, to “go up and possess the land.” There is no 
physical reason why we should not hold, occupy, and ess, 
this world for Christ the present century. And why should it » 
be thought a thing eapeailiie in God to bring it to pass? Why 
may not he who has so suddenly laid hold upon that late dee 
rooted and defiant iniquity of our land, and cast it like a mill- 
stone into the depths of the sea, as suddenly dispose of either 
and each of those three great remaining iniquities on the earth, 
Paganism, Mohammedanism, and Romanism? Who will say he 
means to reform them? May he not mean to suddenly destroy 
them, as he has destroyed slavery, which could not be reformed? 
Who knows but that either of these combinations against God, 
shall turn out to have been, for a long time past, like that other 
late pretentious “ Confederacy,” a mere “shell?” Be this as it 
may, either of them may as suddenly and satisfactorily end. Be- 
sides the sword of his spirit, our God has heavy artillery! Be- 
sides his open and apparent operations, he has been sinking 
mines, and laying trains, and making ready to explode the ene- 
my’s “munitions of rocks,” and toss into the air his fortifications, 
and out of the fragments gather stones to carry up and garnish ~ 
his glorious temple. “Who art thou, O great mountain? Before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt becomea plain ; and he shall bring forth 
the head-stone thereof with shoutings, Grace, grace unto itl” 
Courage, then, fellow-luborers! In the language of the heath- 
en convert who came to condole with our missionary upon the 
death of the late Mrs. Vinton, “ Let not our hearts be destroyed.” 
There is no reason why they should be. God is making history 
faster than men can write it. We are living in wonderful times. 
The earth is mightily Kelping the woman. The lines of God’s 
providence are eo The wheels of his chariot fly in 
their revolutions. He will make haste and not tarry. A short 
work will he make in the earth. A nation shall be born in aday. 
He will finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness. Pro h 
ecy is fulfilling. Millenvium hastens. The day-star pales. Ori- 
ent glows. Noon-day is near. The beautiful custom of the 
Swiss mountaineers is about to be repeated the world over; 
when, at the going down of the sun, the peasant on the peak of 
his native hill, pours from his Alpine horn the notes of the 
Psalm, “ Praise ye the Lord !” and the same notes are caught up 
from summit to height, while all within the sound of the sum- 
mons uncover their heads and bow in their evening worship. 
Lo! is-it not coming to pass on the earth? The mountains I 
almost see as Mount Zion; the trees as Lebanon; the hills as 
Olivet ; the islands as Patmos; the seas as Tiberias ; while 
“Praise ye the Lord!” is everywhere heard, and reverently 
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obeyed! Even so let it be! Say among the heathen that the 
Lord reigneth! Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad! Let the sea roar, and the fullness thereof! Let the field 
be joyful, and all that is therein! Then shall all the trees of the 
wood rejoice before the Lord ; for he cometh! for he cometh 
to judge the earth! He shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness, and the people with his truth! Yea, 


‘* Even 80, 

Lord Jesus, come! Roll back thy heavens and come! 
O Saviour, unto whom all things are given, 

Come with thy voice of love and claim thine own! 
Good Shepherd, knowing all and known of all, 

O come and call thy sheep from off the wild! 
Monarch, in mercy and in power supreme, 

Take for thine own the kingdoms of the world! 
God, whose high thoughts and ways are over ours, 
As is the heaven sublime above the earth, 

O quickly haste to come; WE WAIT FOR THEE!" 





